GOETHE   AND   THE   THEATRE
middle-aged family man, and why he introduced Klarchen **to
bathe away the furrows of care from his brow". The historical
Egmont had sounder reasons for his action, Schiller rightly urged,
and Klarchen was for Schiller a charming irrelevance, morally
decidedly questionable. Schiller is right too in his criticism of the
close, which is indeed somewhat operatic; it is Egmont justifying
his conduct to himself in a dream. Though better constructed than
Gotz, the play has still much of the novel in dialogue, with a
marked lyrical colouring.
The fusion of Klarchen and Freedom in Egmont's vision, this
notion of the "eternal feminine" that leads men on, is one link
between Egmont and Iphigenie, and both are confessions. In
Egmont, as in Werther, Goethe sacrificed a symbolic figure to rid
himself of a dangerous tendency. It was the contribution of art
to the building up of that "pyramid of his existence" towards
which his many activities had to serve. In Iphigenie the emphasis
is more on the harmony achieved. Formally, of course, it re-
presents a return from the Shakespearean to the classicistic
tradition in drama. It is in the line of Racine's handling of Greek
subjects, and eighteenth-century operas like Gluck's Iphigenie en
Aulide and en Tauride or Wieland's Alceste. In the atmosphere of a
Court, under the influence of Charlotte von Stein, Goethe came
to see a new beauty in what had seemed so conventional. Nature
and art both attracted him equally now, and seeing what had
resulted from the naturalism of the Sturm und Drang in the popular
theatre of his day, he came to lay more and more stress, as he
grew older, on conscious art. But Iphigenie is completely German
and Goethean in its content. It implies a philosophy based on the
firm belief inherited by Goethe's age, half-unconsciously, from
Lutheranism, that man, hard pressed by fate, has inward resources,
and that the pure in heart shall see God, in the sense that in spite
of circumstances they will not lose, but will infect others with,
their visionary faith in the good potentialities of man's freedom,
the goodness at the heart of things. How otherwise, Goethe or
Herder would have asked, for that age did not take kindly to the
idea of a special revelation, has humane civilization, Humanitat,
ever established itself, even to the limited extent to which it now
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